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of our contemporary literature. From beginning to end,
these marvellous poems are exclusively objective ; everything
is in them, except the poet himself. It is not to Vico or Wolfe
that we refer, when we say that Homer is vox et praterea nihil ;
as musical as the nightingale, and as invisible. . . .

The " Remorse " and " Zapolya " strikingly illustrate the
predominance of the meditative, pausing habit of Mr.
Coleridge's mind. The first of these beautiful dramas was
acted with success, although worse acting was never seen.
Indeed, Kelly's sweet music was the only part of the theatrical
apparatus in any respect worthy of the play. The late Mr.
Kean made some progress in the study of Ordonio, with a view
of reproducing the piece; and we think that Mr. Macready,
either as Ordonio or Alvar, might, with some attention to
music, costume, and scenery, make the representation attrac-
tive even in the present day. But in truth, taken absolutely
and in itself, the " Remorse " is more fitted for the study than
the stage ; its character is romantic and pastoral in a high
degree, and there is a profusion of poetry in the minor parts,
the effect of which could never be preserved in the common
routine of representation. What this play wants is dramatic
movement; there is energetic dialogue and a crisis of great
interest, but the action does not sufficiently grow on the stage
itself. Perhaps, also, the purpose of Alvar to waken remorse
in Ordonio's mind is put forward too prominently, and has
too much the look of a mere moral experiment to be probable
under the circumstances in which the brothers stand to each
other. Nevertheless, there is a calmness as well as superi-
ority of intellect in Alvar which seem to justify, in some mea-
sure, the sort of attempt on his part, which, in fact, constitutes
the theme of the play ; and it must be admitted that the whole
underplot of Isidore and Alhadra is lively and affecting in the
highest degree. We particularly refer to the last scene between
Ordonio and Isidore in the cavern, which we think genuine
Shakespeare; and Alhadra's narrative of her discovery of
her husband's murder is not surpassed in truth and force by
anything of the kind that we know. . . .

We have not yet referred to the " Ancient Mariner,"
" Chiistabel," the " Odes on France," and the " Departing
Year," or the " Love Poems." All these are well known by
those who know no other parts of Coleridge's poetry, and the